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NEW YORK LUNCHEONS 

The dates for the luncheons in New 
York for the season of 1924-25 have 
been set for the following Saturdays 
at the Hotel Astor: November 15, De- 
cember 6 and 20, January 3, 17, and 
31, February 14 and 28, March 14 and 
28, April 11. 
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THE DRAFT PROTOCOL: AND GERMANY 





( UT of the confusing and incomplete 

dispatches from Geneva three im- 
portant steps are to be recorded: the draft 
of the protocol on disarmament and secur- 
ity has been tentatively approved by the 
representatives of twelve nations and re- 
ported out of the sub-committee of which 
M. Benes of Czechoslovakia is Chairman; 
a great international conference on reduc- 
tion of armaments is recommended for 
convocation in Geneva on June 15, 1925, in 
which the United States and other non- 
members of the League will be invited to 
participate; and the question of German 
membership in the League is apparently 
to be considered seriously for the first 
time. 

The fragmentary dispatches in regard 
to the draft protocol on disarmament and 
security would seem to indicate that the 
French idea of special alliances has won 
out, although the proviso is modified by the 
stipulation that such agreements must be 
openly registered with the League and 
open to all nations desiring to adhere to 
them. The draft also provides a plan of 
arbitration for disputes of whatever na- 
ture, permits states non-members of the 
League to adhere to the protocol of arbitra- 
tion and security, defines an aggressor 
state, and declares that unless fifteen states 
ratify the protocol before May 1, 1925, the 
Secretary General of the League will can- 
cel invitations to the arms conference be- 
fore mentioned. 

Article V, defining an aggressor state, 
reads as follows: 

A State is an aggressor, and the Council 
of the League of Nations will have the duty 


of so proclaiming any member of the League, 
who, signatory to the present protocol: 
First—Goes to war in violation of the en- 
gagements of Article 1—for example, if he 
refuses to submit a difference to the pro- 


cedure for pacific regulation set forth in 
Articles 13 and 15 of the Covenant as com- 
pleted by the present protocol, or refuses to 
accept either judicial or arbitral decisions, or 
to accept the unanimous recommendation of 
the Council, as provided in the above men- 
tioned articles and the present protocol; 
_Second—Who commits an act of war in 
violation of Council decisions whose object 
is to suspend all movements of his land, naval 
and air forces; 

Third—Who commits an act of war in vio- 
lation of the provisional measures prescribed 
by the Council during the period of arbitra- 
tion. 

Any violation of the statutes of the de- 
militarized zones will be considered an act 
of war. 

Article VII, emphasized by Dr. Benes 
in his presentation as the “foundation 
stone” of the protocol, stipulates that “as 
soon as the aggressor has been proclaimed, 
the obligations of the contracting powers 
concerning the sanctions stipulated in Ar- 
ticle XVI of the League Covenant will 
immediately enter into force, so that they 
can have the proper effect without delay.” 
The draft protocol is as yet merely ten- 
tative. It has still to be ratified by the 
parent committee, by the Assembly, and 
by the parliaments of the states members. 
The German Cabinet has announced that 
Germany will apply for admission to the 
League, if the Foreign Office is assured of 
guarantees as to her status “on an equal 
footing with other nations.” The Ger- 
mans, in other words, want a permanent 
seat on the Council and a formula which 
would remove the necessity of confirming 
again Germany’s acceptance of the Treaty 
of Versailles with its admission of Ger- 
many’s sole responsibility for the war. In 
this respect, her recent note in regard to 
war guilt, which was a concession to popu- 
lar feeling, will undoubtedly prove a com- 
plicating factor. 
A private letter from Geneva says that 
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both Herriot and Loucheur have assured 
German representatives that France 
would not oppose Germany’s entrance, the 
latter conditioning French assent on a 
favorable report from the Inter-Allied 
Military Commission investigating Ger- 
man armament, and adding that France 
would consent to a special meeting of the 
Assembly in November or December, if 
necessary, to consider the question. News- 
paper dispatches, on the other hand, rep- 
resent the French as opposed to any spe- 
cial favors to Germany, and insisting that 
Germany must first conform to the League 
Covenant by “fulfilling her international 
obligations.” This, however, may quite 
as well be designed for home consumption 
as is Germany’s insistence on a permanent 
seat on the Council immediately,—which, 
by the way, would call for an amendment 
to the Covenant, which now provides only 
for five permanent members, the seat in- 
tended for the United States being for- 
mally and with a nice regard for accuracy, 
declared vacant. 
CHRISTINA MERRIMAN. 


World Politics Behind China’s Domestic 
Troubles 


NTERNATIONAL RELATIONS in the 
East are being affected greatly by 
China’s renewal of civil war. 


Chinese politics in themselves have long 


since lost almost all significance. From 
1917 on, military power has usurped the 
functions of even nominal Republican Gov- 
ernment. Periodic campaigns have re- 
curred almost yearly to “readjust” the po- 
litical balance. The result is the progres- 
sive elimination of the weaker leaders, 
and a concentration of power has accord- 
ingly taken place. Whereas at the begin- 
ning of this period of Chinese instability, 
virtually every province was dominated by 
an ambitious “tuchun,” or military gover- 
nor, over-shadowing the civil governor, 
now the struggle centers about three 
“super-tuchuns” and their embattled poli- 
tical armies. 


Thus China’s future is being fought out 
by military spoilsmen on three fronts. The 
heart of the country is controlled by Wu 
Pei-fu, master of the impotent central 
government in Peking. His “patron,” 
Tsao Kun, recently bought the presidency, 
and his regime now enjoys the recognition 
of the Powers. The conflict has been 
initiated by a struggle for the Lower 
Yangtze, where General Lu Yung-hsiang 
opposes the efforts of Peking’s provincial 
allies to regain control of Shanghai. As 
tuchun of Chekiang Province, Lu is de- 
fending this commercial capital of China. 
He is supported by Marshall Chang Tso- 
lin who in turn has behind him the wealth 
of Manchuria to the north of Peking. Fi- 
nally the South China Government, also 
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opposing Peking’s plan of Chinese “unifi- 
cation by force,” proposes under Sun Yat- 
sen’s leadership to join the anti-Wu Pei-fu 
forces. At bottom, it is a renewal of the 
rivalry between Chang Tso-lin and Wu 
Pei-fu for the mastery of China’s twenty- 
one provinces, in which Canton and Shang- 
hai represent complicating factors in op- 
position to the so-called central govern- 
ment. 


Behind this process of progressive elim- 
ination of China’s would-be dictators lies 
a keen international interest in the un- 
folding of domestic politics. There are 
economic stakes—the civil war has broken 
out in the heart of commerical China; the 
chief strategic prize is Shanghai, the great 
foreign center; the “interior” trade vital 
to foreign prosperity is being hit; and 
foreign property, both persons and goods, 
is threatened. There are diplomatic 
stakes—China is a bad debtor, today un- 
able to meet her obligations; Soviet Rus- 
sia is feared on the north because she has 
refused to join the circle of “Treaty Pow- 
ers;”’ and this break in diplomatic unity, 
at a time of growing disorder, affects the 
special position of the Powers in this part 
of the Orient. 


But more important than threatened 
foreign interests is the question of inter- 
national responsibility for much of China’s 
trouble. Recognition has been given auto- 
matically to any regime able to seize the 
Peking Government, no matter how du- 
bious the acquisition of authority. Many 
believe it has over-emphasized Peking as 
a prize in China’s civil war. Foreign recog- 
nition becomes, constructively, interven- 
tion in her domestic affairs by this dis- 
crimination between factions, and many 
Chinese think it puts a premium on these 
military coups in politics. Aside from the 
indirect responsibility for conditions re- 
sulting from disintegrating effects of eco- 
nomic imperialism and diplomatic rivalry, 
the Powers have also done much toward 
arming the Chinese factions. Even the 
Arms Conference and the Washington 
treaties have not stopped gun-running. 
Among the Allies Italy has been the worst 
offender, and Germany is back at an old 
game. 

The headlines from China go to show 
that while it is true that a nation’s domes- 
tic troubles affect its neighbors, it is quite 
as often true that these neighbors in turn 
are at least partly responsible for many 
of the very troubles they deprecate. 


CHARLES HODGES. 
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